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obtain the same benefits. Data are drawn mainly from surveys conducted by the 
National Center for Education Statistics. The report begins with an overview 
that summarizes the major findings. A series of 44 ■ indicators follows, 
beginning with preparation for school and moving through elementary and 
secondary education to postsecondary education, with a consideration of 
outcomes of education. Data show that in school and in college females are 
now doing as well or better than males on many indicators, and that the large 
gaps in educational attainment that once existed between men and women have 
in most cases been eliminated, and in others have significantly decreased. 
Women continue to lag behind males in mathematics and science achievement in 
high school, and they are less likely to major in these fields in college. 
Women are still under-represented in doctoral and first-degree professional 
programs, although they have made substantial gains in the last 25 years. 
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Trends in Educational Equity off Girls & Women 



Introduction 

Congress, under the Women’s Educational Eq- 
uity Act provisions (§Title V, Part B) of the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(as amended in 1994), requested the Secretary 
of Education to prepare a report on the status of 
educational equity for girls and women in the 
United States. This statistical report responds to 
that request by assembling a series of indicators 
that examine the extent to which males and fe- 
males have access to the same educational op- 
portunities, avail themselves equally of these op- 
portunities, perform at the same level, succeed 
at the same rate, and obtain the same benefits. 

The data for the indicators are drawn primarily 
from surveys conducted by the National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES), although sev- 
eral other sources of national and international 
data are used as well. Although these indicators 
provide valuable information on many aspects 
of educational equity, some important issues can- 
not be addressed with available nationally rep- 
resentative data. Examples of such issues include 
the extent to which sexual harassment under- 
mines the ability of schools to provide a safe 
and comfortable learning environment, the ex- 
tent to which textbooks and other classroom 
materials reflect the experiences of women, and 
whether girls and young women are encouraged 
to challenge themselves in their educational pur- 
suits, especially in mathematics and science. 

The report begins with an overview that sum- 
marizes the report’s major findings. A series of 
44 indicators follows, which examine various 
aspects of educational equity, beginning with 
preparation for school, moving through elemen- 
tary and secondary education, postsecondary 
education, and then finally considering educa- 
tional outcomes. Each indicator shows the sta- 
tus of females relative to males and, in some 
cases, further breakdowns, such as by race- 
ethnicity, are included as well. However, the re- 
port focuses generally on overall comparisons 
between males and females, not on the experi- 
ences of various subgroups, which may show 
different patterns. 

The data presented in this publication show that 
in school and in college, females are now doing 
as well as or better than males on many of the 
O itors of educational attainment, and that the 




large gaps in educational attainment that once 
existed between men and women have in most 
cases been eliminated and, in others, have sig- 
nificantly decreased. Nevertheless, women con- 
tinue to lag behind males in mathematics and 
science achievement in high school and are less 
likely to major in these fields in college. Women 
are still underrepresented in doctoral and first- 
professional degree programs, although they 
have made substantial gains in the past quarter 
century. These differences may have labor mar- 
ket consequences. 

Preparation for School 

Certain kinds of preschool experiences, such as 
participating in preprimary programs and engag- 
ing in early literacy activities with parents, are 
widely believed to help prepare young children 
for the more structured learning that takes place 
in elementary school. Therefore, whether boys 
and girls have the same access to these kinds of 
opportunities is of interest from an educational 
equity standpoint. 

° Boys and girls start school on a similar foot- 
ing in terms of at least some learning oppor- 
tunities. In some other areas , girls appear 
to start school ahead. 

Girls and boys appear to have similar access to 
the types of opportunities that help prepare them 
for school. In 1996, 67 percent of all girls and 
65 percent of all boys ages 3-5 were enrolled in 
center-based programs or kindergarten (about the 
same percentages as in 1991; Indicator 1). 

At home, 84 percent of the girls and 82 percent 
of the boys in this age group had been read to 
three or more times in the past week; 82 percent 
of both boys and girls had been told a story at 
least once in the past week; and 38 percent of 
each had visited a library at least once in the 
past month. For both boys and girls, participa- 
tion in reading activities generally increased 
between 1991 and 1996 ( Indicator 2). 

Although girls and boys have similar participa- 
tion rates in activities that may prepare them for 
school, girls ages 3-5 are more likely than boys 
in this age group to demonstrate early literacy 
and small motor skills, such as being able to 
write their own name or hold a pencil correctly, 
that are essential to the accomplishment of many 
academic tasks. Additionally, boys ages 3-5 are 




more likely than girls of this age group to show 
signs of developmental difficulties, such as 
physical activity, attention, or speech difficul- 
ties. 1 

Elementary and Secondary Education 



Because school attendance is generally compul- 
sory between ages 6 and 16, equal access to 
schooling at the elementary and secondary lev- 
els is not at issue. However, whether males and 
females have access to the same types of educa- 
tional opportunities, take similar advantage of 
these opportunities, and achieve at the same lev- 
els while in school are different questions. Data 
on various aspects of the elementary and sec- 
ondary school experiences of males and fe- 
males — such as their progress through school, 
academic performance, access to computers, and 
participation in extracurricular activities — pro- 
vide some indication of the extent to which there 
is equal access to educational opportunities. 

Progress through School 

Aspects of progress through school that can be 
measured include promotion from grade to grade, 
exposure to certain problems encountered along 
the way, and high school completion rates. In 
each of these areas, female students have done 
as well as or better than their male peers. 



0 Girls seem to have fewer problems with 
school in the early grades than do boys. 



Evidence suggests that girls are perceived as 
adjusting more readily than boys to formal 
schooling. Among children in grades 1-3 in 
1995, girls were more likely than boys to be de- 
scribed by their parents as near the top of their 
class (51 percent versus 41 percent; Indicator 
6). In addition, girls were less likely than boys 
to have their parents contacted by their schools 
about problems with their behavior or school- 
work (figure 1). 

In 1995, girls ages 5-12 were less likely than 
boys of this age group to have repeated a grade 
since starting school (5 percent versus 8 percent; 
Indicator 15). Also in 1995, about half as many 
girls as boys in grades 1-12 were identified as 
having a learning disability (2 percent versus 5 
percent; Indicator 11). 



Q Females and males are about equally likely 
to drop out of high school. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of students in grades 
1-3 with selected problems at school: 1995 




Percent 
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SOURCE: lndicator6. 

Fewer students, both male and female, are drop- 
ping out of high school now than in the past. In 
1972, the status dropout rate for 16- to 24-year- 
olds (i.e., the percentage who had not completed 
high school and were not enrolled in school) was 
14 percent for males and 15 percent for females 
(Indicator 12). By 1997, the rates had declined 
to 12 percent for males and 11 percent for fe- 
males. Between 1972 and 1997, the dropout rates 
for both males and females decreased for every 
racial-ethnic group except Hispanics. Among 
Hispanics, the female dropout rate declined but 
the male rate did not change significantly. 

Young females who give birth while still of high 
school age are much less likely than their peers 
to complete high school (Indicator 13). Among 
1988 female 8 ,h -graders, the high school comple- 
tion rate as of 1994 was 54 percent for those 
who had a child before their scheduled gradua- 
tion date. In contrast, 94 percent of 1988 8 th - 
graders who had no children by 1994 and 74 
percent of those who had their first child be- 
tween 1 992 and 1994 had completed high school. 
Hispanic females in this cohort who had a child 
before 1992 were particularly at risk; their 
completion rate was 37 percent, compared with 
63 percent for black, non-Hispanics and 57 per- 
cent for white, non-Hispanics. 

Academic Performance 

Academic performance is a key measure of 
school success because doing well in school 
opens doors to postsecondary education and to 

is ® 




well-paying jobs. For females to have the same 
opportunities as males in postsecondary educa- 
tion and in the labor market, it is important for 
them to be equally well prepared academically. 
Overall, females have done much better than 
males in reading and writing but have generally, 
though not always, lagged behind in science and 
mathematics. Concern exists that this gap in sci- 
ence and mathematics may give them less ac- 
cess to highly skilled jobs, although there are no 
data to compare this disadvantage with the pos- 
sible disadvantage faced by males because of 
their lower reading and writing skills. 

• Females have consistently outperformed 
males in reading and writing. 



Placement (A P) exslms in English and foreign 
languages in 1997 and to score 3 or higher, which 
usually allows them to receive college credit (fig- 
ure 4 and Indicator 8). 

• There are more gender differences favoring 
male students in mathematics and science. 

Proficiency in science and mathematics has be- 
come particularly important, as jobs in our tech- 
nological society increasingly require workers 
to use scientific knowledge and complex math- 
ematics skills to solve problems. Between 1973 
and 1996, females ages 9 and 13 were usually 
more likely to score lower than males in science. 
At age 17, males have almost always outper- 



Reading and writing are basic skills required for 
most jobs and for functioning in contemporary 
society. Beginning in 1971 and continuing 
through every year of assessment, females ages 
9, 13, and 17 have tested higher than their male 
peers in reading assessments administered as part 
of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) (figure 2 and Indicator 4). 



Figure 2. Average scale scores in reading for 
students ages 9, 13, and 17: 1971-96 

Average scale score 




SOURCE: Indicator 4. 



Females in grades 4, 8, and 11 have outperformed 
their male peers in writing as well since 1988 
(figure 3). Differences in male and female writ- 
ing achievement have been relatively large, with 
male ll^-graders scoring at about the same level 
as female S^-graders in 1996. 



Consistent with their better performance on read- 
ing and writing achievement tests, females were 
more likely than males to take Advanced 
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Figure 3. Average scale scores in writing for 
students in grades 4, 8, and 11: 1984-96 

Average scale score 




| — Male — Female | 



SOURCE: Indicator 4. 



Figure 4. Number of AP examinations taken 
per 1,000 12 th -graders, by subject area: 1997 
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SOURCE: Indicator 8. 
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formed their female peers, but the gender gap in 
science proficiency has narrowed for 17-year- 
olds in recent years (figure 5 and Indicator 5). 
In addition to scoring higher in the NAEP as- 
sessments, males were more likely than females 
to take AP examinations in science in 1997 and 
to score 3 or higher ( Indicator 8). 



Figure 5. Average scale scores in science for 
students ages 9, 13, and 17: 1973-96 




-Male — Female 
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Figure 6. Average scale scores in mathematics 
for students ages 9, 13, and 17: 1973-96 




-Female 



SOURCE: Indicator 5. 

The situation in mathematics has been somewhat 
different. From 1973 to 1994, gender differences 
in mathematics scores did not exist for 9- and 
13-year-olds (figure 6 and Indicator 5). Then, 
in 1996, the achievement scores of males slightly 
exceeded those of females at both ages because 
of increases in performance for males. In other 
words, higher mathematics performance among 
younger males is a recent phenomenon. Among 
17-year-olds, males have achieved significantly 
higher average mathematics proficiency scores 
than females in some, but not all, years. 

Gender differences in mathematics and science 
proficiency also have been observed for coun- 
tries participating in international studies. In 
1995, in general, boys and girls performed simi- 
larly in mathematics and science around the 4 th 
grade in about half of the countries, with differ- 
ences emerging more systematically among older 
students {Indicator 44). 2 By the final year of 
secondary schooling, males performed better 
than females in both mathematics and science 
in most of the assessed countries, with the ex- 
ception of mathematics in the United States. 

• Achievement gaps appear more closely re - 
Q ited to attitudes than to coursetaking. P 



SOURCE: Indicator 5. 

Overall, females and males take similarly chal- 
lenging academic programs. Female high school 
graduates in 1998 were at least as likely as their 
male peers to have taken upper-level mathemat- 
ics classes such as algebra II, trigonometry, pre- 
calculus, and calculus (figure 7 and Indicator 
7). They were more likely than males to have 
taken biology and chemistry. 

Figure 7. Perceutage of high school graduates 
who took selected courses in high school: 1998 
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SOURCE: Indicator 7. 

Some male and female views about mathemat- 
ics and science differed depending on grade 
level. In 1996, the percentages of 4 th -graders lik- 
ing mathematics and science did not vary by 
gender {Indica tor 22). Among 8 th - and 12 th -grad- 
ers, however, females were less likely than males 




to like these subjects (figure 8). At all three grade 
levels, females were less likely than males to 
think that they were good at mathematics and 
science. 

In 1996, females appeared to have less confi- 
dence than males that they could do well in these 
subjects. In 8 th and 12 th grades, females were less 
likely than males to think that anyone who tries 
can do well in mathematics, and in 12 th grade, 
they were more likely than males to think that 
science was a hard subject. 



Figure 8. Percentage of 12 th -grade students 
agreeing with statements about mathematics 
and science: 1996 




[ DMale □ Female | 
SOURCE: Indicator 22. 



Computer Usage 

The computer has become an important tool in 
the home, classroom, and workplace. If girls are 
less comfortable with this tool or have less ac- 
cess to a computer at home or at school, they 
could be at a disadvantage later in their educa- 
tional careers or in the workplace. Based on 
available data, however, such fears appear to be 
largely unfounded. 

• Females are just as likely as males to use 
computers at home and at school. 

Reflecting the rapid spread of technology 
throughout society, the percentage of students 
in kindergarten-6 th grade using computers at 
home or at school more than doubled between 
1984 and 1997 (from about 32 percent to 80 
percent for girls), with no gender difference in 
the rates of computer use in either year ( Indica- 
tor 3). 




In 1997, there were no gender differences in the 
rate at which boys and girls in kindergarten-6 ,h 
grade used computers at home (40 percent in 
each case) or at school (75 percent in each case). 
Girls using a computer at home were more likely 
than boys to use it for word processing and 
graphic design. However, there were no signifi- 
cant gender differences in the percentages using 
computers at home for e-mail, Internet access, 
computer games, school assignments, or educa- 
tional programs, or in learning how to use a com- 
puter. 

In 1984, male ll th -graders were more likely than 
their female peers to use a computer at home, 
although not at school (figure 9 and Indicator 
19). By 1996, there were no significant gender 
differences in the rate of computer use at home 
or at school. Male ll^-graders were more likely 
than their female peers to use a computer at a 
friend’s house and more likely to use a computer 
to play games, but there were no gender differ- 
ences in their use of a computer to learn or to 
write stories or papers. 



Figure 9. Percentage of 1 l th -grade students 
who reported using a computer, by location: 
1984 and 1996 




pDMale □ Female | 
SOURCE: Indicator 19. 



Extracurricular and Community Service 
Activities 

Extracurricular and community service activi- 
ties offer opportunities for students to develop 
skills that are important in the workplace and in 
society, such as team values, individual and 
group responsibility, physical strength and en- 
durance, and a sense of community. Conse- 
quently, equal access to opportunities to develop 
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such skills is an important aspect of educational 
equity. 

• Males and females tend to participate in dif- 
ferent types of extracurricular activities . 

In 1995, 49 percent of all female high school 
seniors played on an athletic team and 46 per- 
cent participated in music or other performing 
arts on an extracurricular basis ( Indicator 20). 
Females were more likely than their male peers 
to participate in music or other performing arts, 
belong to academic clubs, work on the school 
newspaper or yearbook, or participate in the stu- 
dent council or government (figure 10). In con- 
trast, male seniors were more likely than female 
seniors to play on athletic teams. It is difficult 
to assess the relative importance of the different 
types of skills learned in the various activities. 



Figure 10. Percentage of high school seniors 
who reported participating in after-school 
activities, by type of activity: 1995 




Percent 
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SOURCE: Indicator 20. 

• Females are more active than males in com- 
munity service activities. 

In 1996, 53 percent of females in grades 6-12 
reported participating in some sort of commu- 
nity service activities, and 29 percent reported 
that they did so regularly. In contrast, 45 per- 
cent of their male peers reported participating, 
and 22 percent reported participating regularly 
( Indicator 18). 

Postsecondary Education 

Women currently enjoy greater success than men 
do in attaining a postsecondary education. 
Women have higher aspirations than men while ^ 
ligh school, they are more likely to enroll-2. 
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immediately after graduating from high school, 
and they persist and complete degrees at higher 
rates. More than half of all bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees are awarded to women. Nev- 
ertheless, gender differences in majors still ex- 
ist, with women bachelor’s degree recipients 
much less likely than men to major in some sci- 
ences and engineering. Women also still lag be- 
hind men in enrollment in first-professional and 
doctoral programs but have made enormous 
gains in the past 25 years and are rapidly clos- 
ing the gap between the genders. 

TVansition to Postsecondary Education 

High school students’ plans for further educa- 
tion indicate the importance that young people 
attach to higher education and their perceptions 
of their access to it. Aspirations are important, 
because they are a first step toward attainment. 
Both aspirations and enrollment rates of women 
have increased, and women are now ahead of 
men in both areas. 

• Female high school seniors tend to have 
higher educational aspirations than their 
male peers. 

In 1980, male and female high school seniors 
had similar higher education aspirations, with 
36 percent of males and 34 percent of females 
reporting that they definitely planned to gradu- 
ate from a 4-year college program. By 1995, the 
proportions of male and female seniors with such 
plans had increased, but females were now con- 
siderably more likely than males to definitely 
plan to graduate from college (60 percent ver- 
sus 49 percent; Indicator 16). 

The pattern with respect to graduate and profes- 
sional education was similar. Between 1980 and 
1995, the percentage of female high school se- 
niors who reported that they would definitely 
attend graduate or professional school doubled, 
from 10 to 22 percent, whereas the proportion 
of males with this aspiration increased more 
modestly, from 12 to 16 percent. 

• Females are more likely than males to enroll 
in college in the fall after graduating from 
high school. 

Increasing proportions of both men and women 
have been enrolling in college in the fall after 
finishing high school, but the enrollment rates 
for females have increased more. In 1972, males 
were more likely than females to enroll in a 2- 
or 4-year college immediately after graduating 




from high school (53 percent versus 46 percent), 
but by 1997, the reverse was true, with 70 per- 
cent of females and 64 percent of males enroll- 
ing (figure 11 and Indicator 17). 

Figure 11. Percentage of high school 
completers who were enrolled in college the 
October following high school: October 
1972-97 

Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 17. 



° A majority of undergraduates are women. 

Since 1970, a steadily increasing proportion of 
the undergraduate population has been female. 
In 1970, 42 percent of all undergraduates were 
women, increasing to 56 percent in 1996 {Indi- 
cator 25). In part, this reflects the increasing 
numbers of young women who enter college 
immediately after completing high school, as just 
described, but it also reflects a sizeable number 
of older women returning to school. 3 Since the 
late 1970s, at least half of part-time students have 
been women, and since 1985 a majority of full- 
time enrollees have been women as well (figure 
12). In 1996, women accounted for 58 percent 
of part-time enrollment and 54 percent of full- 
time enrollment. 

• Women make up the majority of graduate, but 
not first-professional , students. 

Women have made even greater gains at the 
graduate level than at the undergraduate level. 
In 1970, 39 percent of all graduate students were 
women (compared with 42 percent of under- 
graduates), but in 1996, 56 percent of graduate 
students were women, the same proportion as at 
the undergraduate level (Indicator 25). Female 
graduate students accounted for a greater per- 
centage of part-time enrollment (60 percent) than 
of full-time enrollment (51 percent) in 1996 (fig- 




Figure 12. Percentage of undergraduates who 
were female, by enrollment status: 1970-96 

Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 26. 



Figure 13. Percentage of graduate students 
who were female, by enrollment status: 
1970-96 
Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 26. 



The majority of first-professional students are 
still men, but women have made dramatic gains 
in their representation since 1970. While 9 per- 
cent of the students in first-professional degree 
programs were women in 1970, by 1996, 40 
percent of part-time and 42 percent of full-time 
first-professional students were women (figure 
14). 

Persistence and Attainment 

Although enrollment in postsecondary education 
is one indicator of access, completion of 
postsecondary programs is a more important in- 
dicator of personal success and an education cli- 
mate that fosters success for all. 

° Women are more likely than men to persist 
and attain degrees. 







Figure 14. Percentage of first-professional 
students who were female, by enrollment 
status: 197(1-96 



Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 26. 

Among freshmen who enrolled in a college or 
university for the first time in 1989-90 seeking 
a bachelor’s degree, a greater percentage of 
women (50 percent) than men (41 percent) had 
earned a bachelor’s degree by 1994 (Indicator 
26). A greater percentage of men than women 
were still enrolled (20 percent versus 15 per- 
cent), so the difference in attainment rates might 
eventually be reduced. Similar proportions of 
men and women earned associate’s degrees 
(about 5 percent) and certificates (3 percent and 
4 percent, respectively). 

Considering degree attainment more generally 
(not just those who started in 1989-90), women 
earned more than half of all bachelor’s degrees 
in 1996 (55 percent; Indicator 28). This statis- 
tic reflects the increasing numbers of female stu- 
dents in postsecondary education, as previously 
noted. Black and Hispanic women earned higher 
percentages of the bachelor’s degrees in 1997 
(64 percent and 57 percent, respectively) than 
white, non-Hispanic women (55 percent; Indi- 
cator 29). 

The increase in participation by women in 
postsecondary education over the past 25 years 
has meant that, among the general population 
ages 25-29, a slightly larger percentage of 
women than men have a bachelor’s or higher 
degree (29 percent versus 26 percent; Indicator 
35). 

0 Male and female bachelor's degree recipi- 
ents tend to choose different majors. 



Both men and women were more likely to earn 
bachelor’s degrees in business (22 and 17 per- 
cent, respectively) than in any other field in 1997 
(figure 15 and Indicator 30). However, women 
were much more likely than men to earn degrees 
in education, health, and psychology, whereas 
men were more likely than women to earn de- 
grees in engineering, physical sciences, and com- 
puter science. While the goals of education in- 
clude more than just higher earnings, these 
choices may have long-term consequences in the 
labor market (some of the fields men choose tend 
to lead to higher paying jobs than the fields 
women choose). 



Figure 15. Percentage distribution of 
bachelor’s degrees conferred, by field: 1997 
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SOURCE: Indicator 29. 



• Women have made substantial progress at the 
graduate level overall, but still earn fewer 
than half of the degrees in many fields. 

Between 1970 and 1996, the percentage of 
master’s, doctoral, and first-professional degrees 
earned by women increased substantially in all 
fields (Indicator 31). However, advanced de- 
grees awarded still tend to follow traditional 
gender patterns, with women earning a majority 
of the master’s and doctoral degrees in educa- 
tion and health, and men earning nearly three- 
quarters of the degrees in computer science and 
a higher proportion in engineering. 

Women’s progress toward earning an equal share 
of first-professional degrees has been notable. 
In 1970, 5 percent of law degrees, 8 percent of 
medical degrees, and 1 percent of dentistry de- 
grees were awarded to women; in 1996, the cor- 
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responding percentages were 44, 41, and 36 per- 
cent. 

• Gender differences in participation rates in 
collegiate sports have narrowed. 

One final measure of women’s equity at the col- 
lege level is participation in NCAA-sponsored 
sports. Men still outnumber women in collegiate 
sports participation, but the gap has narrowed. 
Between 1982-83 (when detailed statistics on 
women’s sports first became available) and 
1996-97, participation increased by 61 percent 
for women, compared with 12 percent for men 
( Indicator 34). 

Female athletes are more likely than male ath- 
letes to graduate in a timely fashion. Among 
women athletes who entered college in 1992, 68 
percent graduated by 1998, compared with 52 
percent of men. 

Outcomes 

An examination of gender equity in education 
requires considering the benefits men and women 
have received. Higher levels of educational at- 
tainment are associated with certain labor mar- 
ket outcomes, such as higher labor force par- 
ticipation rates, higher rates of employment, and 
higher earnings. Labor market outcomes are not 
the only important outcomes of participation in 
formal education, of course, but they are the most 
readily measured with available national and 
international data. 

* Women ages 25-64 have lower labor force 
participation rates than men, regardless of 
education , but participation increases with 
education. 

In the United States, as in other selected large, 
industrialized countries (Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United Kingdom) in 1995, 
women ages 25-64 had lower labor force par- 
ticipation rates than men at all levels of educa- 
tion {Indicator 41). Labor force participation for 
women in this age group generally increased with 
educational attainment, however, narrowing the 
gap between men and women at higher educa- 
tion levels. Many factors enter into a woman’s 
decision to enter the labor force, but these data 
suggest that increased education may provide 
more opportunities or economic incentives to do 
so. 
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• Among adults ages 25-34, women are less 
likely than men to be employed, but the gap 
has narrowed over time. 

Although women have been less likely than men 
to be employed at all levels of educational at- 
tainment, gender gaps in employment rates have 
narrowed over time. For example, in 1971, 94 
percent of men and 43 percent of women ages 
25-34 with a high school diploma or GED were 
employed (a difference of 51 percentage points; 
Indicator 36). By 1997, 86 percent of men and 
70 percent of women with this level of educa- 
tion were employed, narrowing the gap to 16 
percentage points. In most years between 1971 
and 1997, the gender gap decreased as educa- 
tion level increased. In other words, women with 
higher levels of educational attainment were 
employed at rates that were more similar to those 
of men than were women with lower levels of 
attainment. Pursuing higher levels of education 
may help women achieve equality with men in 
the paid labor force. 

° Women with bachelor's degrees tend to earn 
less than men with the same level of educa- 
tional attainment, but the gap is narrowing. 

Women’s median annual earnings for full-time, 
year-round workers are lower than those of their 
male counterparts with the same level of educa- 
tional attainment. However, women have begun 
to achieve more equality with men in terms of 
earnings. In 1970, women ages 25-34 with a 
bachelor’s degree had a median annual salary 
that was equivalent to 57 percent of what their 
male peers earned; in 1997, it was 78 percent 
{Indicator 38). The male-female difference in 
annual earnings for full-time, year-round work- 
ers may be attributable at least in part to differ- 
ent occupations and tenure. 

The median annual starting salary (in constant 
1997 dollars) for 1992—93 college graduates who 
were working full time and not enrolled in addi- 
tional education was $26,700 for males and 
$22,500 for females {Indicator 37). Differences 
in major field of study account for some, but not 
all, of this difference, and job choices may ac- 
count for some as well. For example, for those 
who majored in the humanities, computer sci- 
ences and engineering, females had a median 
starting salary that was similar to their male 
peers. For students who majored in business and 
management, females had a median starting sal- 
ary that was about $4,000 less than their male 
peers. 




• Women generally receive a greater earnings 
advantage from postsecondary education 
than men. 

Higher levels of educational attainment bring 
proportionally larger benefits for women than 
for men. Women ages 25-34 with a bachelor’s 
degree or higher who worked full time year- 
round in 1997 earned 61 percent more than their 
counterparts with no more than a high school 
education. The earnings advantage for their male 
counterparts was 54 percent (Indicator 39). 

0 Women are more likely than men to partici- 
pate in adult education. 

Women not only have made important progress 
in terms of their formal educational attainment 
but also have been actively involved in adult 
education activities. In 1995, the overall partici- 
pation rates of women were higher than those of 
their male peers (42 percent versus 38 percent; 
Indicator 40), with the most sizeable gender dif- 
ference being the greater percentage of women 
-^^than men participating in personal development 
'-'■'"Tictivities (24 percent versus 16 percent). 

Conclusion 

Various indicators have been used here to ex- 
amine the extent to which females and males 
have access to similar educational opportunities, 
take advantage of those opportunities in the same 
way, and have similar educational outcomes. By 
most of these measures, females are doing at least 
as well as males. 

Girls and boys begin school with similar pre- 
school and early literacy participation experi- 
ences. In the early elementary years, girls are 
less likely than boys to repeat grades and seem 
to have fewer problems with schoolwork and 
behavior. Over time and throughout their school 
years, female students have consistently outper- 
formed their male peers in the crucial areas of 
reading and writing, and the gap between the 
genders remains large. 

Females have tended to lag behind males in sci- 
ence and mathematics, especially as they get 
older. By 8 lh grade, females are less likely than 
males to say they like mathematics and science 
and less likely to say they are good at these sub- 



jects. This happens despite the fact that young 
men and women take equally challenging math- 
ematics and science coursework in high school 
(with the exception of physics, which females 
are slightly less likely than males to take). 

Since the early 1970s, women have made dra- 
matic gains in postsecondary education in terms 
of enrollment and attainment. Female high 
school seniors tend to have higher educational 
aspirations than their male peers and are more 
likely to enroll in college immediately after 
graduating from high school. Women are also 
more likely than men to earn a bachelor’s de- 
gree within 5 years. The majority of all under- 
graduates are women, and this has been true for 
two decades. 

Gender differences in college majors persist, 
however, with women still concentrated in rela- 
tively lower paying fields like education and men 
more likely than women to earn degrees in engi- 
neering, physics, and computer science. Women 
are still underrepresented in professional 
schools, but have made substantial progress. 

In terms of labor market outcomes, the findings 
are mixed, and depend on factors beyond the 
reach of the education system. Women ages 25- 
34 are less likely than their male counterparts to 
be employed, but it is unknown to what extent 
this is by choice. The gap between males and 
females in employment rates has narrowed over 
time. In addition, women with higher levels of 
educational attainment are employed at rates 
more similar to those of men than are women 
with lower levels of attainment. Women tend to 
earn less than men with similar educational at-* 
tainment, but this may partly reflect women’s 
patterns of labor market participation and tak- 
ing certain kinds of jobs. 



Notes 

1 K. Chandler, J. West, and E. Hausken, Approaching Kin- 
dergarten: A Look at Preschoolers in the United States 
(NCES 1995-280) (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 995). 

2 Grades are not identical among all participating coun- 
tries. See Indicator 44 for details. 

3 T. Snyder, C. Hoffman, and C. Geddes, Digest of Edu- 
cation Statistics, 1998 (NCES 1 999-036) (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1999), table 174. 
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Prepiromairy edycattBon) eoirollirsniert 



Girls and boys have similar rates of participation in preprimary programs. 



Involving students in preprimary programs be- 
ginning at earlier ages may provide them with 
valuable experiences that will help them to start 
elementary school better prepared to learn. 
Between 1991 and 1996, the percentages of 3- 
to 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs 
and kindergarten were fairly constant. There 
were no differences between the percentages of 
boys and girls enrolled in preprimary programs, 
regardless of age, during this same time period. 



In 1996, age was positively associated with en- 
rollment in preprimary programs for both boys 
and girls. For example, 42 percent of 3-year- 
old girls, compared with 66 percent of 4-year- 
old girls and 93 percent of 5-year-old girls were 
enrolled in these programs. 



Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs and 
kindergarten, by sex: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 



Year 


Total 


3-year-olds 


4-year-olds 


5-year-olds 


1991 


64.5 


Total 

42.6 


61.7 


89.8 


1993 


64.7 


40.6 


63.1 


91.1 


1995 


66.0 


41.0 


65.4 


93.2 


1996 


65.9 


42.6 


64.4 


92.3 


1991 


63.7 


Male 

41.1 


61.7 


89.6 


1993 


64.3 


39.4 


62.1 


91.2 


1995 


66.0 


39.6 


65.1 


92.8 


1996 


65.3 


43.1 


63.2 


91.7 


1991 


65.3 


Female 

44.1 


61.7 


90.0 


1993 


65.1 


41.8 


64.2 


91.0 


1995 


66.1 


42.4 


65.6 


93.8 


1996 


66.5 


42.1 


65.6 


92.9 



NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were 
not enrolled in first grade. Age is as of December 31 of the 
prior year. Center-based programs include Head Start, nursery 
school, and pre-kindergarten. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey 
(NHES), 1991 {Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School 
Readiness File), 1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation 
File) and 1996 (Parents and Family Involvement in Education 
File). 
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Percentage of 3= to 5-year-oids enrolled on center-based 
programs and kindergarten, by sex: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 



Percent ' 




Year 

□ Male □ Female 



NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were not 
enrolled in first grade. Age is as of December 31 of the prior 
year. Center-based programs include Head Start, nursery 
school, and p re- kindergarten. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey 
(NHES), 1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School 
Readiness File), 1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation 
File) and 1996 (Parents and Family Involvement in Education 
File). 
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Early reading activities on the home 



A similar proportion of males and females participated in reading activities 
with their parents or family members in 1996 . 



Participating in early reading activities provides 
valuable developmental experiences for young 
children that may enable them to start school 
better prepared to learn. In 1991, 1993, 1995, 
and 1996, a similar percentage of males and fe- 
males participated in early reading activities, 
such as being read to three or more times in the 
past week, being told a story at least once in the 
past week, or visiting a library in the past month. 

The percentage of both males and females who 
participated in early reading activities was gen- 
erally higher in 1996 than in 1991. For example, 
in 1996, 83 percent of children were read to three 
or more times in the past week and 82 percent 
were told a story once in the past week, an in- 



crease of about 10 percentage points each from 
1991. However, there was no increase in the 
percentage of children who visited a library with 
a parent or family member during this period. 

There were no gender differences in the overall 
patterns of participation in reading activities for 
males and females in 1991, 1993, 1995, and 
1996. However, there were some differences 
among the various race-ethnicity groups, for 
both males and females in 1996. For example, 
during this period, white males and females were 
generally more likely than their black and His- 
panic peers to have been read to three or more 
times in the past week. 



Percentage of children ages 3-5 who participated in various reading activities 
with a parent or family member, by sex and race-ethnicity: 1991, 1993, 1995, 
and 1996 



Read to three or more Told a story at least Visited a library 

times in the past week once in the past week in the past month 



race-ethnicity 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


Total 


71.4 


77.7 


83.1 


82.9 


72.0 


74.7 


81.4 


82.0 


36.6 


38.8 


41.2 


38.2 


Male 


72.6 


76.9 


82.3 


81.5 


72.5 


74.1 


80.4 


81.7 


37.6 


38.3 


39.7 


38.3 


White 


78.9 


83.9 


88.1 


87.6 


73.7 


75.5 


82.6 


83.2 


41.7 


41.8 


43.8 


43.1 


Black 


60.5 


63.5 


72.3 


73.5 


68.2 


69.1 


76.3 


77.5 


30.9 


30.7 


31.3 


31.7 


Hispanic 


54.9 


58.9 


62.2 


65.5 


69.6 


72.3 


73.4 


79.1 


24.5 


26.5 


25.0 


27.0 


Female 


70.3 


78.5 


84.0 


84.3 


71.6 


75.2 


82.3 


82.2 


35.6 


39.4 


42.7 


38.0 


White 


76.5 


84.0 


89.9 


90.3 


73.9 


75.7 


85.3 


84.6 


39.8 


42.5 


46.5 


41.9 


Black 


57.6 


70.5 


75.0 


78.1 


63.8 


75.6 


72.5 


75.8 


24.7 


33.3 


36.8 


36.3 


Hispanic 


51.3 


61.7 


60.9 


65.0 


67.4 


70.7 


76.8 


79.5 


24.4 


29.4 


30.9 


24.6 



MOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were not (NHES), 1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School 
enrolled in first grade. Readiness File), 1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for F ! le ^ and 1996 ( Parent and Family Involvement in Education 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey ^ile). 
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Percentage of children ages 3—5 who participated in various 
reading activities with a parent or family member, 
by sex and race-ethnicity: 1996 



Read to three or more times in the past week 

Percent 




Told a story at least once in the past week 

Percent 




Visited a library in the past month 

Percent 




□ Male □ Female 



NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were not 
enrolled in first grade. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey 
(NHES), 1996 (Parent and Family Involvement in Education 
File). 
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Use of computers by elementary students 



Females enrolled in kindergarten through 6‘ h grade were equally as likely 
as males to use a computer at school or at home in 1997 . 



In our increasingly technological society, com- 
puters are an essential tool. Exposure to com- 
puters in school or at home may help young 
people gain the computer literacy they will need 
to function effectively in society. Between 1984 
and 1997, the percentages of males and females 
in kindergarten through 6 th grade who used a 
computer at school or at home increased, rising 
from 34 percent for males and 32 percent for 
females in 1984 to 81 percent for males and 80 
percent for females in 1997. 

During this period, the percentage of students 
in kindergarten through 6 th grade who used a 
computer at school almost tripled, increasing 
from 27 percent for both males and females in 
1984 to 75 percent for both males and females 
in 1997. In addition, the percentage of students 



who used a computer at home also increased, 
rising from 13 percent for males and 10 percent 
for females in 1984 to 40 percent for both males 
and females in 1997. 

In 1997, although the percentages of males and 
females in kindergarten through 6 th grade who 
used a computer at home were similar, there 
were some differences in how they used the com- 
puter. • In 1997, among all students who had a 
computer at home, females were more likely than 
males to use a computer for word processing 
and to work on graphic design. However, fe- 
males and males were equally likely to use a 
computer to access the Internet, to work on 
school assignments, and to use educational pro- 
grams. 



Percentage of students In kindergarten through 6 th grade who used a computer 
at school or at home, by sex and race-ethnicity: 1984 and 1997 



By sex and 
race-ethnicity 




1984 






1997 




Used a 
computer 
at school 


Used a 
computer 
at home 


Used a 
computer 
at home or 
at school 


Used a 
computer 
at school 


Used a 
computer 
at home 


Used a 
computer 
at home or 
at school 


Total 


26.9 


11.2 


32.8 


75.0 


40.0 


80.5 


Male 


27.3 


12.5 


33.5 


75.2 


40.2 


80.8 


White 


32.0 


15.4 


39.5 


80.3 


50.5 


86.9 


Black 


11.9 


5.1 


15.0 


67.2 


19.1 


70.2 


Hispanic 


14.7 


4.2 


17.5 


62.8 


17.1 


66.3 


Female 


26.5 


9.8 


32,0 


74.8 


39.8 


80.1 


White 


30.6 


11.8 


37.0 


80.3 


51.5 


87.0 


Black 


14.3 


5.1 


17.9 


67.0 


17.1 


69.5 


Hispanic 


14.5 


2.5 


16.2 


62.3 


16.6 


64.7 



Percentage of students In kindergarten through 6 th grade who used a home 
computer for various uses* by sex: 1997 









Used a computer at home for: 






Sex 


Word 


Play 


Graphics/ 




School 


Learning to 


Educational 


processing E-mail 


games 


design 


Internet 


assignment 


use computer 


programs 


Male 


22.0 8.0 


90.5 


14.3 


13.1 


42.6 


27.3 


48.0 


Female 


28.0 8.8 


88.7 


17.4 


12.4 


42.3 


28.1 


50.4 



* Percentages are based upon only those students who had 
omputers. Students may use a computer for more than 
- - a; therefore, they may appear in more than one column. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Surveys, October 1984 and 1997. 







Percentage of students in kindergarten through 6 th grade who 
used a computer, by sex: 1984, 1989, 1993, and 1997 



Used a computer at school or at home 



Percent 




Year 



Used a computer at home in 1997 for various uses:* 




Computer use 



[□Male □ Female 



* Percentages are based on only those students who had home 
computers. Students may use a computer for more than one 
use; therefore, they may appear in more than one category. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Surveys, October 1984, 1989, 
1993, and 1997. 
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Reading and writting achievement 



Female students consistently outperform male students in reading and 
writing. 



Much emphasis has been placed on female per- 
formance in mathematics and science; however, 
less attention has been paid to females’ supe- 
rior performance in reading and writing. 

Although reading scores of males and females 
have fluctuated somewhat in the past 23 years, 
females have continued to outperform males by 
substantial margins. In 1996, the differences in 
reading scores for 13- and 17-year-old males 
and females were about the same as those in 
1971. 



Females have consistently outperformed males 
in writing achievement at the 4 ,h -, 
8 th -, and ll th -grade levels between 1988 and 
1996. Differences in male and female writing 
achievement were relatively large. The writing 
scores of female 8 ,h -graders were comparable 
with those of ll th -grade males. (See NAEP 1996 
Trends in Academic Progress, 1997, p. 118) 



Average scale scores in reading for students ages 9, 13, and 17, bv sex- 
1971 -96 



Sex 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 










Age 9 










Male 


201 


204 


210 


208 208 


204 


206 


207 


207 


Female 


214 


216 


220 


214 216 


215 


215 


215 


218 










Age 13 










Male 


250 


250 


254 


253 252 


251 


254 


251 


253 


Female 


261 


262 


263 


262 263 


263 


265 


266 


265 










Age 17 










Male 


279 


280 


282 


284 286 


284 


284 


282 


280 


Female 


291 


291 


289 


294 294 


297 


296 


295 


294 


Average scale scores in writing for students in grades 4, 8, and 11, 


by sex: 


1984-96 
















Sex 




1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 




1996 










Grade 4 










Male 




201 


199 


195 


198 


196 




200 


Female 




208 


213 


209 


216 


214 




214 










Grade 8 










Male 




258 


254 


246 


264 


254 




251 


Female 




276 


274 


268 


285 


278 




276 










Grade 11 










Male 




281 


282 


276 


279 


276 




275 


Female 




299 


299 


298 


296 


293 




292 



NOTE: These test scores are from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). Reading: Level 150, ability to 
do simple discrete reading tasks; level 200, partially developed 
skills and understanding; level 250, ability to interrelate ideas 
and make generalizations; level 300, implies ability to 
understand complicated information. Writing: Level 350, 
effective, coherent writing; level 300, complete, sufficient 



writing; level 250, beginning focused, clear writing; level 200: 
incomplete, vague writing; level 150, disjointed, unclear writing. 
Scale ranges from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Proaress 
1997. 
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Reading and writing achievement 



Average scale scores in reading for students ages 9, 13, and 17, by sex: 1971-96 




Average scale scores in writing for students in grades 4, 8, and 11, by sex: 1984 and 1996 




NOTE: These test scores are from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). Reading: Level 150, ability to 
do simple discrete reading tasks; level 200, partially developed 
skills and understanding; level 250, ability to interrelate ideas 
and make generalizations; level 300, implies ability to 
understand complicated information. Writing: Level 350, 
effective, coherent writing; level 300, complete, sufficient 



writing; level 250, beginning focused, clear writing; level 200: 
incomplete, vague writing; level 150, disjointed, unclear writing. 
Scale ranges from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, 
1997. 
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Mathematics and science achievement 



Gender differences in mathematics and science achievement appear 
consistently at age 17 . 



There is a common perception that males per- 
form better in mathematics and science than fe- 
males. The data show a more complex picture 
of student achievement. Between 1973 and 
1994, the academic achievement of females ages 
9 and 13 has been similar to that of males in 
mathematics, while the achievement of female 
17-year-olds was often lower than that of their 
male peers. However, in 1996, female 9- and 
13-year-olds scored below males. Between 1973 
and 1996, females ages 9 and 13 were usually 
more likely to score lower than males in sci- 
ence, while females age 17 always scored be- 
low their male peers. In both mathematics and 
science for 9- and 13-year-olds, scores of males 



and females have increased slowly, while the 
scores of 17-year-olds initially decreased but 
have increased since 1982. 

In both mathematics and science, females have 
historically been further behind males at age 17 
than at ages 13 and 9. However, recently the 
gap between male and female 17-year-olds has 
closed somewhat in mathematics and science. 
In contrast, while the mathematics scores of both 
males and females age 9 and 13 have been in- 
creasing over time, a gap between the scores of 
males and females has appeared. The gap be- 
tween male and female 9- and 13-year-olds in 
science has remained unchanged. 



Average scale scores in mathematics for students ages 9, 13, and 17, by sex- 
1973-96 





1973 


1978 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Age 9 


Male 


218 


217 


217 


222 


229 


231 


232 


233 


Female 


220 


220 


221 


222 


230 


228 


230 


229 


Age 13 


Male 


265 


264 


269 


270 


271 


274 


276 


276 


Female 


267 


265 


268 


268 


270 


272 


273 


272 


Age 17 


Male 


309 


304 


302 


305 


306 


309 


309 


310 


Female 


301 


297 


296 


299 


303 


305 


304 


305 


Average scale scores in science for students 


ages 9, 


13, and 


17, 


bv sex: 


1973-96 




1973 


1978 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Age 9 


Male 


223 


222 


221 


227 


230 


235 


232 


232 


Female 


218 


218 


221 


221 


227 


227 


230 


228 


Age 13 


Male 


252 


251 


256 


256 


259 


260 


259 


261 


Female 


247 


244 


245 


247 


252 


256 


254 


252 


Age 17 


Male 


304 


297 


292 


295 


296 


299 


300 


300 


Female 


288 


282 


275 


282 


285 


289 


289 


292 



NOTE: These test scores are from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress {NAEP). The NAEP scores have been 
evaluated at certain performance levels. Mathematics: Level 
150, simple arithmetic facts; level 200, beginning skills and 
understandings; level 250, numerical operations and beginning 
problem solving; level 300, moderately complex procedures 
and reasoning; level 350, multistep problem solving and 
Q a. Science: Level 150, knows everyday facts; level 200, 



understands simple scientific principles; level 250, applies 
general scientific information; level 300, analyzes scientific 
procedures and data; level 350, integrates specialized scientific 
information. Scale ranges from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Proaress. 
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Mathematics and science achievement 



Average scale scores in mathematics for students ages 9, 13, and 17, by sex: 1973-96 




Average scale scores in science for students ages 9, 13, and 17, by sex: 1973—96 




NOTE: These test scores are from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). The NAEP scores have been 
evaluated at certain performance levels. Mathematics: Level 
1 50, simple arithmetic facts; level 200, beginning skills and 
understandings; level 250, numerical operations and beginning 
problem solving; level 300, moderately complex procedures 
and reasoning; level 350, multistep problem solving and 
algebra. Science: Level 150, knows everyday facts; level 200, 



understands simple scientific principles; level 250, applies 
general scientific information; level 300, analyzes scientific 
procedures and data; level 350, integrates specialized scientific 
information. Scale ranges from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, 
1997. 
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Parent perceptions of students 



Females in elementary school are described as better performers by their 
parents . 



When asked about their children’s school per- 
formance, parents generally rated their children 
very high, and female students were more likely 
than male students to have their parents rate them 
near the top of their class. 

For example, 51 percent of female students and 
41 percent of male students had parents who 
rated them near the top of the class, while 5 and 
8 percent of female and male students, respec- 
tively, had parents who rated them below the 
middle. 

Male students were more likely than female stu- 
dents to have parents who reported that they 
were contacted by the school about their child’s 



behavior or schoolwork. For example, 24 per- 
cent of male students had parents who reported 
being contacted about their child’s behavior 
compared with 12 percent of female students. 

Although parents’ perceptions of their children’s 
performance were very optimistic, there is evi- 
dence that the female advantage in school per- 
formance is real and persistent. A survey of 
high school seniors in 1992 found that a higher 
percentage of females ranked in the top levels 
of achievement. About 22 percent of male and 
33 percent of female high school seniors were 
ranked in the top quartile among their peers. 
(Source: US. Department of Education, 1992 
NELS Followup.) 



Percentage distribution of students enrolled in grades 1-3, by sex, grade level, 
and parents’ estimates of their child’s class standing: 1995 



Male Female 



Class standing 


All 


First 

grade 


Second 

grade 


Third 

grade 


All 


First 

grade 


Second 

grade 


Third 

grade 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Near top of class 


41.4 


41.6 


39.6 


42.9 


50.9 


48.4 


50.9 


53.6 


Above middle of class 


21.3 


23.0 


20.0 


20.7 


21.6 


25.1 


20.6 


19.1 


Middle of class 


29.1 


28.2 


31.6 


27.6 


22.6 


22.6 


22.7 


22.5 


Below middle of class 


4.8 


5.0 


5.0 


4.5 


3.1 


2.3 


3.8 


3.1 


Near bottom of class 


3.5 


2.3 


3.8 


4.3 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1.8 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



Percentage of elementary students who have had their parents contacted by 
the school or who have repeated a grade, by sex and grade level: 1995 



Male Female 



Event 


All 


First 

grade 


Second 

grade 


Third 

grade 


All 


First 

grade 


Second 

grade 


Third 

grade 


Parent contacted 


about behavior 


23.6 


22.9 


23.9 


24.0 


12.4 


16.0 


12.5 


8.7 


Parent contacted 


about schoolwork 


25.3 


23.3 


26.8 


25.8 


17.3 


15.3 


17.2 


19.3 


Child has repeated a grade 


5.4 


3.4 


5.3 


7.3 


3.7 


2.8 


3.2 


5.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey 
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Parent percepiooos of students 



Percentage distribution of students enrolled in grades 1-3 
by sex and parents’ estimates of their child’s class standing: 1995 




Percentage of elementary school students who have had their parents 
contacted by the school or who have repeated a grade, by sex: 1995 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, 
1995. 
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High school graduates’ coursetakDimg patterns 



Females and males take similar mathematics and science courses in high 
school. 



The percentage of male and female high school 
graduates who took various mathematics and 
science courses, with the exception of trigonom- 
etry, was higher in 1998 than in 1982. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of females who took 
algebra II increased from 39 to 64 percent 
whereas the percentage of males who took al- 
gebra II increased from 41 to 60 percent. The 
percentages of male and female graduates who 
took the most advanced mathematics and sci- 
ence courses was also higher in 1998 compared 
with 1982. For example, 6 and 4 percent of 
male and female graduates, respectively, took 
calculus in 1982, whereas 11 percent of both 
male and female graduates took calculus in 
1998. The same pattern was evident in other 



advanced courses such as precalculus, physics, 
AP biology, and chemistry. 

Male and female high school graduates take 
most mathematics and science courses at simi- 
lar rates. In 1998, female graduates were more 
likely than males to take biology and chemistry, 
and were as likely as males to take other math- 
ematics and science courses. 

In 1998, female high school graduates who were 
enrolled in public schools earned slightly more 
total units than their male peers. Female gradu- 
ates also earned more average units in arts and 
foreign languages, and earned slightly less units 
in vocational education (3.8 versus 4.3 units). 



Percentage of high school graduates who took various mathematics and 
science courses, by sex: 1982, 1990, 1994, and 1998 



Mathematics and 
science courses 



1982 






1990 






1994 






1998 




Male 


Female 


Total* 


Male 


Female 


Total* 


Male 


Female 


Total* 


Male 


Female 










Mathematics 












47.2 


47.0 


63.2 


62.1 


64.2 


70.0 


67.9 


72.2 


75.1 


73.7 


77.3 


40.8 


39.0 


52.9 


51.0 


54.6 


61.1 


57.7 


64.3 


61.7 


59.8 


63.7 


9.2 


7.0 


9.6 


9.8 


9.4 


11.7 


11.1 


12.3 


8.9 


8.2 


9.7 


6.5 


5.9 


13.3 


14.0 


12.8 


17.3 


16.3 


18.3 


. 23.1 


23.0 


22.9 


5.7 


4;4 


6.5 


7.5 


5.6 


9.3 


9.5 


9.1 


11.0 


11.2 


10.6 










Science 












75.8 


78.8 


90.9 


89.4 


92.3 


93.2 


91.8 


94.5 


92.7 


91.4 


94.1 


9.4 


10.6 


10.1 


9.4 


10.8 


11.9 


10.9 


12.8 


16.2 


14.5 


18.0 


33.5 


30.9 


48.9 


47.7 


50.0 


55.8 


52.9 


58.5 


60.4 


57.1 


63.5 


20.2 


10.5 


21.5 


25.4 


18.0 


24.5 


27.0 


22.2 


28.8 


31.7 


26.2 


1.7 


0.8 


4.2 


4.4 


4.1 


4.5 


3.9 


5.0 


6.7 


7.1 


fi s 


•own separately are graduates SOURCE: 


U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 



Geometry 
Algebra II 
T rigonometry 
Precalculus 
Calculus 

Biology 

AP/honors biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Engineering 



8.1 

6.1 

5.0 



10.0 

32.1 

15.2 
1.2 



whose sex was not reported. 



uuuuauvii mgn school ana Beyond, First Followup 

survey; “1 990 High School Transcript Study,” "1 994 High School 
Transcript Study;” and “1998 High School Transcript Study." 



Average number of Carnegie units earned by public high school graduates in 
various subjects, by sex: 1998 



History/ 

social 



Sex 


Total 1 


English 


studies 


Total 


25.1 


4.3 


3.7 


Male 


24.9 


4.2 


3.7 


Female 


25.4 


4.3 


3.8 



Included in the totals but not shown separately are graduates 
whose sex wa? not reported, and other courses not shown 
separately. 



Includes nonoccupational vocational education, vocational 
tl introduction, agriculture, business, marketing, health, 
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Math e - Foreign Vocational 

matics Science languages Arts education 2 



3.4 


3.1 


1.9 


1.9 4.0 


3.4 


3.1 


1.6 


1.6 4.3 


3.4 


3.2 


2.1 


2.2 38 


occupational home 
technical courses. 


economics, trade and industry, and 



NOTE: One Carnegie unit represents one credit for the 
completion of a 1-year course. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, “1998 High School Transcript Study.” 
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High) school graduates’ coyirsettakong patterns 

Percentage of female high school graduates who took selected mathematics 
and science courses: 1982, 1990, 1994, and 1998 

Percent 




Percentage of high school graduates who took selected 
mathematics and science courses in high school, by sex: 1998 

Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, “High School and Beyond,” First Followup 
survey; “1990 High School Transcript Study," “1 994 High School 
Transcript Study;” and “1998 High School Transcript Study." 
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Advanced Placement (AP) examinations 



Female high school students are more likely than males to take AP 
examinations. 



By participating in the AP program, high school 
students may acquire college credit for their 
knowledge of college-level subjects. There has 
been a general expansion of the AP program 
since the mid-1980s as more students choose 
to go to college, more schools offer AP courses, 
and more students take advantage of these of- 
ferings. 

Between 1984 and 1997, the number of exam- 
inees per 1,000 12 ,h -graders rose from 50 to 131, 
indicating a general program expansion. In 
1984, equal ratios of male and female students 
took AP examinations. However, the ratio of 



female students who took the examinations rose 
faster than did the ratio of male students who 
did so. In 1997, 145 female students compared 
with 117 male students per 1,000 12 th -graders 
took AP examinations. 

Students who score 3 or higher on an AP ex- 
amination usually receive college credit. In 
1997, female students were more likely than 
male students to receive a score of 3 or higher 
on AP examinations in English and foreign lan- 
guages, whereas more male than female students 
received a score of 3 or higher on examinations 
in calculus, computer science, and science. 



Number of students 1 who took AP examinations (per 1,000 12 th -graders), by 
sex: 1984-97 



Sex 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


50 


59 


64 


66 


81 


88 


100 


103 


109 


117 


115 


125 


131 


131 


Male 


50 


61 


65 


68 


76 


86 


101 


96 


102 


108 


101 


111 


117 


117 


Female 


50 


58 


63 


65 


85 


90 


98 


111 


117 


127 


129 


140 


144 


145 



Number of AP examinations 2 taken and the number of examinations with scores 
of 3 or higher (per 1,000 12 th -graders), by subject area and sex: 1997 

Number of examinations 



Number of AP examinations taken with scores of 3 or higher* 



Sex 


Social 

studies English 


Foreign 

language 


Cal- 

culus 


Computer 

science 


Science 


Social 

studies English 


Foreign 

language 


Cal- 

culus 


Computer 

science 


Science 


Total 


59 


55 


17 


33 


3 


35 


35 


38 


12 


20 


1 


23 


Male 4 


62 


42 


13 


36 


5 


41 


35 


38 


12 


20 


1 


23 


Female 4 


70 


70 


23 


30 


1 


34 


40 


48 


17 


17 


ft 


20 



1 “Number of students” includes ll^-graders and ^-graders. 

2 “Number of AP examinations” includes all examinations taken 
by 11 - and 12 -graders. Because typical AP candidates take 
more than one examination, there is not a 1:1 ratio between 
candidates and examinations. 

3 Students scoring 3 or higher on an AP examination usually 
receive college credit. 

4 The number of examinations taken by male and female 
students includes a small number of examinations taken by 



^-graders, lO^-graders, college students, and others (9 
percent of all students who took AP examinations in 1997). 

5 Indicates a ratio of less than 0.5 per 1000. 

SOURCE: The College Board, Advanced Placement Program, 
National Summary Reports, various years (Copyright © 1 984- 
97 by the College Entrance Examination Board. All rights 
reserved.). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Surveys, October 1984-97. 
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